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CIVIL STRIFE IN ATHENS: LT..GEN. RONALD SCOBIE, BRITISH COMMANDER IN GREECE, AND THE PRIME 
MINISTER, M. GEORGE PAPANDREOU, WHO HAVE BEEN STRIVING TO RESTORE LAW AND ORDER. 


On December 2, the Greek E.L.A.S. formations, under Communist leaders, began offered to resign, but the British Government, deeming it essential to maintain 
violent action in Athens and the Pireus to overthrow the Government of the existing régime at the moment, until the Greeks could elect their Govern- 
M. Papandreou to create a coup d'état and, seize power. The trouble arose ment, objected. Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons, described the situation 
originally owing to the agreed disbandment of the armed E.L.AS., which as deplorable, and added, ‘‘ We shall not hesitate to use the considerable British 
resulted in violent denunciations of the Premier, the calling of a general strike, Army now in Greece to see that law and order are maintained.’’ At the time of 
and street-fighting. Anarchy became so alarming that General Scobie, in order writing, fighting was proceeding, German officers assisting the E.L.A.S., but 
to maintain order, was forced to employ British forces, including tanks, armoured prisoners were suffering from hunger and Athens was facing starvation. The 
cars, paratroops and naval aid, and incurred British casualties. M. Papandreou expressed determination of General Scobie jis solely to put a stop to anarchy. 
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O the Home Guard has been stood down, and 
before final victory is won. There are, no doubt, 
very cogent reasons for doing this—the saving of 
man-power, the easing of strain for nearly two million 
overworked and public-spirited men, administrative 
economy in Treasury accounting, and others, perhaps 
better, of which I have not thought. Yet it might 
seem to some almost a little ungracious and, with the 
enemy still strong, lashing out furiously and threaten- 
ing us with new, if problematical, weapons—even, 
almost, a little strange. Those who govern us, how- 
ever, must unquestionably know best; in matters 
affecting the conduct of the war, indeed, they have 
never since the summer of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


by summary justice and of enforcing radical reforms 
on a reluctant ruling class. Ardent Progressives of 
the militant kind who had fought with the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain threw themselves into the 
movement, possibly some of them with some such 
tempered hopes. But such hopes, if felt, were never 
realised. Anything less like the march of the Men of 
Marseilles—or of Valencia—than the Sunday morning 
parades of the British Home Guard it would be almost 
impossible to imagine. So far as the latter had any 
political complexion at all—and it had absolutely 
none consciously —it suggested more the status 
quo than the imsurgence of the barricades. It 


in criticising and opposing authority so long as 
they are armed only with their tongues. It is part of 
their historic glory that they never fail to challenge 
the Powers-that-Be by word of mouth and Press, 
and to subject them to constant and salutary criticism. 
But put a gun or a truncheon in an Englishman’s 
hands, and he becomes for the time being the un- 
deviating champion of Law and Order and the dutiful 
servant of the Civil Power. Almost the most pathetic 
and certainly the most comic sight in English history 
were the Cromwellian Generals diligently seeking an 
acceptable political authority. under which to place 
themselves and their respectable janissaries. In that 

charming story “ Bealby,” 





1940 made, so far as can 
be judged, a single major 
mistake. So I suppose they 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS’’ OF DECEMBER 14, 1844. 


ea «dM. HH. G. Wells—himself 
a detestor of this ineradic- 
able trait of his countrymen 


—_s 





are right, as usual. They .* 
know the facts, and we 
don’t. Yet I fancy there 
are many who would dearly 
have liked to have seen the 
Home Guard still in being 
beside the other armies of 
the United Nations when 
the final hour of victory 
came. After all, there was 
a time when, with its arm- 
bands, pikes, and fowling- 
pieces, it was almost the 
only army in the field 
against Hitler. 

Its predecessor in the 
time of Napoleon also went 
the same way. It sprang 
up, like its modern counter- 
part, in a night, and for 
many months, even years, 
was by far the largest land 
force that England— 








then, as in 1940, in 
dire need—possessed. 
In fact, for a time it 
almost completely stop- 
ped recruiting for the 
Regular Forces and the 
Militia, for its attrac- 
tions proved far greater 
for the patriotic and 
able-bodied than the 
rather forbidding fare 
offered by England 
to its professional 
defenders. It, too, dis- 
appeared before the war 
ended; with the winning 
of complete sea power— 
the counterpart of com- 
plete sea power and 
air power to-day—and 
the permanent 
establishment of a 
British army on the 
Continent, it was 
allowed to fade away. 
At the height of its 
popularity its num- 
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—describes how a lawless 
tramp, awakened suddenly 
from sleep by the parish 
constable raising the hue 
and cry to apprehend a 
runaway boy, joins in the 
pursuit with a_ berserker 
and passionate joy at sud- 
denly finding himself among 
the forces of Law and Order. 
In England, it may be 
said, the hairiest denizen 
of Bloomsbury and Chelsea 
carries the heart of a Blimp 
under his black shirt. One 
has only to put a tommy- 
gun—or a pike—into his 
hands to reveal it. 

Deep down the English- 
man does not want to 
destroy England and re- 
place it by something new ; 
he wants to make England 
conform to his own ideal 
of England. He is not a 








““SKATING IN THE REGENT’S PARK.” 


revolutionary but a reaction- 
ary, even though he 


























wants to react to some- 
thing which has never 
really existed, save in 
his- own heart. In 
moments of crisis and 
communal emotion he 
a almost invariably re- 





verts to this instinc- 











tive conception of the 





State and his own part 





6000. No accidents occu 
most distinguished members of the Skating Clu 





“BOAT FOR SAVING PERSONS FROM DROWNING.” 


“In the Regent’s Park the ice was about three inches in thickness, and the number of skaters 
Our engraving represents the spirited scene, with some of the 

¥ a sketch of one of the ‘Icemen’” of the 
Humane Society; and a Double Boat, constructed this season, for the rescue of persons from 
drowning. It is of cast-iron, zinked, and consists of two boats, connected by cross planks, 
laced at such a distance, that in cases of submersion by the ice breaking, the boats being 
Prought to the spot, and the space between the planks being just over the aperture in the ice, 
the iceman may, with greater facility, extricate the person in danger ; the boat is also 

provided with a ladder, hook, and other implements. 


in it, like the half- 
hysterical crowds in 
North Country towns 
after the 1931 General 
Election singing ‘‘ Rule, 
Britannia,’’ because they 
thought England was 
saved, though a cynic 
— might have remarked, 








was stolid, respectable, non - controversial, 
concerned with facts—the facts of arms— 
not theories, and as law-abiding and law- 








bers, in proportion to ( ‘ieee eneabiin imeianes * | preserving as the Metropolitan Police. It 


the size of the total 


was like the British Regular Army, whose 





population, equated 
roughly to that of its present-day counterpart. 
Among its members were the .Prime Minister, 
Addington ; his successoi, Pitt; the portly Leader 
of the Opposition, Charles James Fox; the Lord 
Chancellor; and the poets Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Campbell. ’ 

It is curious how England in crisis always runs 
true to form. In the time of Napoleon many nervous 
people—though they carried no weight—felt anxiety 
at the idea of arming the populace at a time when 
class feeling was running high and when the Continent 
of Europe had been swept by bloodstained and revo- 
lutionary movements. Similar doubts may have been 
felt in 1940, though the danger from the victorious 
Wehrmacht was far too great for even the most timorous 
to advance them. Yet some of those, who acclaimed 
the universal summons to arms, openly expressed 
hopes that the Home Guard would become a kind of 
Left-Wing Militia, capable of suppressing reactionaries 


tradition and training it followed — strictly 
non-political. This is not, of course, to say that its 
ranks included no men of the Left; it may well 
have included more of the Left than of the Right. 
But so far as they were Home Guards, they left 
their politics—Left or Right—at home, and no 
more thought of using their arms to enthrone 
Mr. Pollitt in Downing Street or to collectivise the 
squire’s domain than the Coldstream Guards would 
think of kidnapping the King. 

In this the Home Guard followed the invariable 
practice of this country. Englishmen are never backward 





A NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We have received a letter from the Hon. Secretary of 

“The Society of the Venerable Bede "’ appealing for used 

copies of '* The illustrated London News "’ to be forwarded 

to missionaries overseas. Should any subscriber wish to help, 

copies may be sent to Miss Edith N. Haines, The Links Lodge, 
Meads, Eastbourne. 











however unjustly, that 
all they were acclaiming in reality was the electoral 
triumph of a few timid and moribund Tory company- 
promoters. And when at such moments Englishmen find 
themselves with arms in their hands, as happened, for 
instance, in 1688, they at once reconstitute their 
leaders as the lawful rulers of England and feverishly 
set about seeking for hallowed precedents to justify 
their lawless proceedings. It is this that makes 
foreign revolutionaries so repeatedly despair of us. 

I suppose what Englishmen want most of all is 
unity and a common purpose. In times of peace they 
cannot find it, for their passionate individualism and 
their incorrigible love of criticism and grumbling 
inevitably divide them. But when external danger 
threatens, their common Englishry becomes a source 
of deep satisfaction to them ; they glow to find them- 
selves at one with their political opponents and 
economic rivals. At such moments they meet, where 
in the England of their inner dreams all English men 
and women meet, on a broad egalitarian basis of 
mutual endeavour and purpose. It is then that they 
are at their happiest, and it is for such that those 
who served in it will probably in years to come look 
back on the hard and thankless days in the Home 
Guard with affection and even gratitude. 
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PRINCIPAL AREAS AFFECTED. 
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- A PLAN OF ATHENS DENOTING PRINCIPAL FEATURES ” 
OF THE CITY, AND INDICATING THE DISTRICTS 
WHERE FIGHTING WAS CENTRED. 
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THE CIVIL STRIFE IN GREECE : 
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A VIEW OF ATHENS FROM THE Z ATHENS, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ACROPOLIS AND THE PARTHENON. IN THE CENTRE 
ACROPOLIS, SHOWING (CENTRE) 5 OF THE CITY, WHERE BITTER STREET-FIGHTING HAS TAKEN PLACE: 
THE OLYMPEION, AND BEYOND a 

(RIGHT) THE STADIUM. Z pair Se eer 
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ANOTHER VIEW FROM THE ACROPOLIS LOOKING TO MOUNT LYCABETTUS: 
THE NATIONAL BIBLIOTHEQUE AND UNIVERSITY, FIGHTING WAS FIERCE, 
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f IN THE HEART OF MODERN ATHENS: 














On December 2, as a result of an order by M. Papandreou, the Greek Premier, 


THE BIBLIOTHEQUE, UNIVERSITY AND ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, FROM WHICH AREA THE E.L.A.S. WERE DRIVEN BY BRITISH TROOPS. 


calling on the guerilla troops to surrender their fire-arms, civil strife broke out over 
Athens and the Pirwus, while the E.A.M., the Communist organisation, whose fighting 
forces are known as E.L.AS., called a general strike, thus paralysing transport and 


supplies. As a result 
compelled 


of the ensuing anarchy, General Scobie, 
reluctantly to intervene with British troops 


G.O.C. Greece, was 
to preserve law and order. 


4 











STADIUM STREET, ATHENS, ONE OF THE MAIN THOROUGHFARES BETWEEN PLACE DE LA 
CONCORDE AND THE ROYAL PALACE. HERE WAS ANOTHER CENTRE OF CONFLICT, 


M. Papandreou, on December 7, announced that “to face this coup d'état we are 
being helped by British forces. The nation expresses its gratitude to them. The 
help they are giving us is not intervention but liberation."’ The fiercest fighting area 
was that bounded on one side by the Acropolis—on which the British Parachute 
Regiment got a foothold on December 7—and the Stadium on the other, the 
E.L.A.S. guerillas threatening the Government offices. 
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T must be 

about twenty- 
five years or more 
since Mr. Brett 
Young last pub- 
lished a volume 
of verse—a small 
volume of deli- 
cate, short poems. 
Before that he 


MR. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG, AUTHOR 


OF “THE ISLAND,” THE BOOK had written 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. several short 
Mr. Francis Brett Young, poet, novelist, and novels remark- 


playwright, has added another remarkable 
piece of writing to his long list of publica- 
tions—‘“‘ The Island.” Francis Brett Young 
holds the rank of Major, late R.A.M.C., and 
among his many books may be cited : “‘ The 


able for the 
excellence of 
their prose, and 


Crescent Moon,” ‘“‘ Marching on Tanga,” i 
“ Portrait of Clare,” ‘‘ My brother Jona- two books in 
than,” and two plays, “Captain Swing ” spired by the 
and “ The Furnace.” war in East 
Africa: “ The 


Crescent Moon,”’ a superb “ thriller ’’ ; and ‘“‘ Marching 
on Tanga,” as good a 
piece of descriptive writing 
as the last war produced. 
Since then he has pub- 
lished over twenty novels, 
some of them very long; 
and now at last, spending 
“everal years on the work, 
he has returned to verse 
with the most ambitious 
attempt of his career. In 
about 15,000 variegated 
lines, rhymed, blank, 
epical and lyrical, he has 
attempted to give, in 
cinematographic glimpses, 
a history of England and 
the English spirit, scenery, 
men and actions, with 
affectionate special refer- 
ence to the counties on 
the Welsh Marches. His 
success justifies his 
immense labours. 

Any long poem is diffi- 
cult to write: Poe, I 
think, put the limit of » 
sustained excellence at 
about 200 lines. Any 
long narrative poem is 
especially difficult to 
write: ‘Q,”’ in one of 
his lectures, emphasised 
the inevitability of pro- 
saic “‘joining-up”’ bits, 
which do the necessary 
‘‘exposition’’ between 
the dramatic scenes. 
Drayton's ‘‘ Polyolbion,” 
which attempted to do 
for our geography what 
Mr. Brett Young does for 
our history, has definite 
longueurs; and Maurice 
Hewlett, in his ‘ Song of 
the Plow”’ (much shorter 
than this book, but the 
nearest thing to it that 
I can think of), con- 
tinued to be unflaggingly 
interesting by having a 
continuous peasant-hero, 
‘* Hodge,”’ and viewing 
events always through 
his enduring and not very 
well-informed eyes—those 
eyes which see things happening because of the actions 
of some vague “ They’ who have just made Hodge 
reluctantly ‘‘stand down” from his local Home Guard. 
Mr. Brett Young, chanting a pwan for England, is com- 
pelled to select his events for celebration. Some won't 
fit. ‘here is the Reformation, for example. It was, in 
one sense, the most important event in English his- 
tory. It cut us off from our own past, it cut us off 
from historic European civilisation, and it gave us a 
link with the newer parts of Germany. But he could 
hardly have dealt with it without coming down 
heavily on one side or the other: argument in verse 
tends to be boring; and his job, anyhow, was to 
illustrate and glory in the abiding central things in 


** hounskulls,”” 





*” The Island.” By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann ; 128. 6d.) 


The National Art-Collections Fund has acquired from Sir Edward Barry, Bt., D.L., 
of the Tower of London, his rare example of a fourteenth-century visored bascinet. 
on the battlefields of the Hundred Years W. 
twenty specimens complete with their visors are recorded 


the sides as in most later examples. 


.Held by the Roundheads ! 


“THE ISLAND = 


gr ee. 





By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B. The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


England (which always come to the fore at a crisis, 
Elizabeth’s fleet against Spain being commanded by 
a Catholic), and not her age-long faculty for dissidence 
and dissent. He has largely avoided controversy by 
his selection of episodes, and monotony by the variety 
of his forms and (wherein he follows Hardy’s 
“‘ Dynasts ’’) his interspersal of lyrics. 

Portions there certainly are which might almost 
be written straight out as prose: the sort. of prose 
one might get from Mr. Arthur Bryant were he to 
write another ‘“‘ English Saga.’’ For example, this 
from the Taverner’s Tale, after Worcester : 


Yet, even now, 
The King fought on, fearlessly rallying 
A handful of his bravest—and had been taken 
At the Commandery door, but that Will Bagnall, 
A simple waggoner, lugged his plunging team 
Betwixt him and the rebels, while he slipped 
Within the gate to safety, and, once again, 
Rallied the fugitives to turn and face 
His enemies. Yet no sooner had he gathered 





A RARE EXAMPLE OF A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY VISORED BASCINET FOR THE NATION : 


TO THE TOWER ARMOURIES. 


English soldiers’ 


are reopened after the war. 


A faithful few about him, than he heard 
A clatter of galloping hooves, and turned to see 
The winnowed remnant of his cavalry 
Whirling like chaff down Lich Street in full flight 
From Eleetwood’s men and Lambert's, that had carried 
The Bridge. Then, then, alas, he knew 
The battle lost—and only then bethought him 
Of his own safety, though whither he should fiee 
*Twas hard to tell: the Foregate being blocked 
With stones, and Bridge Gate, Friar’s Gate and Sidbury 
But one loyal soul 
(Whose name, for his skin’s sake, I will not utter, 
Though you may guess it) led him round about 
Back of the Cornmarket to St. Martin’s Gate 
And a green lane running northward. 
From that hour 
This man hath heard no word of him, though it is said 
He is safe in France; but of our city’s fate 


THE LATEST ACQUISITION 


of Ockwells Manor, for presentation to the Armouries 
Although they must once have been very numerous 
ar, helmets of this type are to-day of the utmost rarity and greatly prized. 
. Their pronounced profile has earned them the nickname of 
the form is not arbitrary, and has been carefully thought out to present an acute glancing surface to an opponent’s weapon. 
and breaths (at the mouth) are carefully protected by being —. boxed outwards. 
an amusing instance of 


In the fourteenth century these helmets were called 
a corruption of the German term 
is an early specimen of its kind, dating from the middle of oy century; the visor is hinged from the brow instead of beine pivoted at 
This kind of headpiece is par excellence the helmet of Froissart’s chronicles and the Ballad of Chevy 
Chase. The present example is a most valuable addition to the national armoury, and will be on view to the public when the armouries 


Much may be told: for now we knew the difference 
Between a city ceded and one sacked. 


The last words pull the reader up with a jerk: they 
are dramatic poetry, and the rest was “ joining-up ”’ 
prose put into lines. 

Other passages, inevitably, there are of the same 
kind. There is a scene at White’s Club in 1804, and 
a country member says: 


A shocking harvest, 
And partridges damned scarce. Our last excitement 
Was a visit from Lord Nelson, who came through 
On his way from Wales to London in the company 
Of old Hamilton and his Lady. Worcester went mad ; 
Took out his horses at the bridge, and dragged 
His carriage to the Guildhall, where they gave him 
The Freedom of the City. I must confess 
I was disappointed. 

I think Mr. Brett Young might have followed 
Shakespeare’s frequent example (he does go so far as 
to have long introductions in italics) and mingled 
verse with prose. But it doesn’t really matter so 
long as one’s attention is 
held: and one’s attention 
certainly is held through- 
out this long book. 

We begin with an in- 
vocation to the Dominions 
and a general description 
of the Empire, and a re- 
minder to our kindred 
overseas that Britain is 
not only Shakespeare, 
Jane Austen, Florence 
Nightingale and _ Nell 
Gwynn, but 

rude Stonehenge and 
ageless Avebury no less 
Than Hadrian’s rampart and 
Durham’s Norman Keep ; 
Paul’s guardian dome and 
Lincoln’s aery Gothic. 
Hers are the Pennine scarps ; 
the stormy summits 
Of Grampian and Cader Idris 
and helmed Blencathra ; 
Smooth Sussex downs, dap- 
pled with shine and cloud; 
The patient central plough- 
lands ; the cherry-blossom 
Of Teme and Medway. 

We proceed through 
the palzolithic age to 
Czsar’s landing; and then, 
by successive snapshots, 
to a very fine description 
of ‘‘The Battle of 
Britain,” which is’ pre- 
ceded by a “ Fantastic 
Symphony 1918-1939” 
in rhymed couplets, 
which is as fine, fierce and 
witty a piece of satire as 
has been written in our 
times. That section alone 
would make a powerful 
pamphlet and rouses one 
totheexclamation ‘‘ Never 
again!’’ And here and 
there, above the din of the 
ages, he rises into lark- 
song as he contemplates 


i a the- abiding things, land- 
a The sights’ Scape, ploughman and 


human heart, which link 
us to our ancestors of the 
barrows who saw the same 


‘hundskugel"’ (dog-head). This 


felt the same emotions. 
“ Then ‘twas the Roman, now 'tis I,’’ as Housman 
reflected, who came from the same part of the world 
as Mr. Brett Young. 
He finishes in the strain of Mr. 
“This was their finest hour’’: . 


Churchill's 


Our anguished world would show a sorrier scene 
If Britain had not been, 

Or if, perchance, she fell. 

And this again I @laim : 

In all my story there has been no page 

Brighter than this: we have lived in a great age; 
The ancient glory fades not from our name 

And goodly is our Island heritage. 


If only all this could be remembered by everybody 
after the war, how much easier and happier a time 
we should have than we seem likely to have! 





sights as ourselves and ° 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 11—PERSONAL ADVISER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


~ 


MR. DONALD M. NELSON, FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. WAR PRODUCTION BOARD, NOW AN ADVISER WITH CABINET RANK. 


Recently appointed personal adviser to President Roosevelt, Donald Marr Nelson, who appointed Chairman of the U.S. War Production Board, in which capacity he achieved 
had formerly achieved fame for his control of America’s vast war production machinery, impressive results in boosting the production records of America’s massed industries. 
was born on November 17, 1888, in the mid-western town of Hannibal, Missouri, the In August of this year Mr. Nelson left for China as the President's representative, and on 
birthplace of another famous American, Mark Twain. Nelson studied chemistry at returning in September resigned his Chairmanship of the W.P.B., President Roosevelt 
school and at the University of Missouri, and in 1912 joined the big U.S. mail-order then announcing that he would shortly be appointed to a high post of major 
concern of Sears, Roebuck and Co., as chemical engineer, rising steadily to the position importance connected with laying the groundwork for post-war economic co-operation 
of executive vice-president of the firm. In 1933 he was granted leave of absence to with other nations. Meanwhile, Nelson went back to China, and it was on November 21 that 
undertake Government work in the National Recovery Administration, and subsequently the White House ahnounced his appointment as aide and adviser to President Roosevelt 
served the Government in many posts of an advisory character. In 1942 he was on domestic and foreign problems—an appointment carrying Cabinet rank. 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottava. 
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THE FLOODS OF HOLLAND—AND OTHER 
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SCENES FROM THE DUTCH FRONT. 
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FOOD AND SUPPLIES, TRANSPORTED IN FLAT-BOTTOMED CRAFT ACROSS THE FLOODS -~ 
OF WALCHEREN ISLAND, BEING HANDED TO A HOUSEWIFE WHOSE HOME IS MAROONED. 








A HUSBAND AND WIFE PADDLING SALVAGED FURNITURE FROM THEIR MAROONED 


HOME ON WALCHEREN ISLAND TO DRY LAND AND NEW ACCOMMODATION. 
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FLAME-THROWING 
WEARING THE LIFEBUOY ”’ 
WHICH HOLD THE FUEL. 


BRITISH 
HOLLAND, 
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IN ACTION IN } TROOPS ON THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY FRONT IN } PART OF THE DEEP GERMAN ANTI-TANK DITCH 
CONTAINERS # HOLLAND KEEPING A SHARP LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY 4 f# BLERICK, CROSSED BY BRITISH TANKS EQUIPPED 
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A BOAT AFLOAT IN A FLOODED FORWARD AREA IN HOLLAND BEING LOADED WITH ¢ 


SUPPLIES FOR CANADIANS MANNING A WATER-ENCIRCLED FRONT-LINE POSITION. 
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Heavy rains, combined with military stratagems, have left vast areas of Holland 
flooded and desolate. Our first two pictures are from the island of Walcheren, where 
the rescue of marooned householders and their furniture goes steadily on in spite of 
extensive minefields known to exist beneath the flood waters. Floods also dominate 
the last two pictures, one of which illustrates supply difficulties in a Canadian forward 
position, the other showing conditions encountered on the Maas sector by a British 
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A BRITISH RECCE PATROL CARRYING AN ASSAULT BOAT THROUGH FLOODS ON THEIR 


WAY TO SEARCH THE CHATEAU DE GEIJSTEREN, FORMERLY HELD BY THE ENEMY. 
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Recce patrol. Of the central three pictures, the first shows in use a British infantry 
weapon which throws a spreading jet of flame with a range of at least 50 yards; 
the second is of British troops on guard near the River Maas; and the third shows 
a section of the 20-ft. wide and 12-ft.-deep German anti-tank ditch crossed by British 
tanks using secret devices in the attack which smashed the last German bridgehead 
this side of the River Maas, near Venlo, on December 3. 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN BLERICK: FRONT-LINE PICTURES FROM HOLLAND. 
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a BRITISH TROOPS HUNTING SNIPERS IN BLERICK, AFTER THE SECOND ARMY ASSAULT y4 P. <_BRITISH INFANTRYMAN CRAWLING ALONG A STREET IN BLERICK, ON THE LOOK- ‘s 
“ WHICH CLEARED THE GERMAN BRIDGEHEAD THIS SIDE OF THE MAAS, OPPOSITE VENLO, 3 OUT FOR STRAY SNIPERS. THE TOWN WAS UNDER GERMAN SHELL-FIRE FROM VENLO. 
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HE three pictures above 

and right were taken in 
the Dutch town of Blerick, 
captured by the British 
Second Army in a model 
assault launched on Decem- 
ber 3. Blerick, which is a 
suburb of Venlo, on the 
west bank of the River Maas, 
formed part of the last 
remaining German bridge- 
head on this side of the 
river, and was cleared in the 
early stages of the assault. 
It was entered by troops 
who crossed a deep and wide 
anti-tank ditch bridged by 
British tanks equipped with 
secret devices, and was 
rapidly cleared of all but 
stray enemy snipers. Civi- 
lians were helped to gather 
their belongings and leave 
the town, which was being 
shelled by German guns 
from Venlo, across the river. 
The two pictures below 
illustrate life in the front 
line in Holland, where 
conditions are in _ places 
reminiscent of the trench 

warfare of World War I. Sn En AD di tah Ni A No BBE EA at ERE 

A THIS VIEW FROM BLERICK SHOWS THE GERMAN-HELD TOWN 

OF VENLO ACROSS THE RIVER MAAS, WITH THE SHATTERED 

> RAILWAY BRIDGE. THE SECOND ARMY CAPTURED BLERICK. 





FRONT-LINE LIFE IN HOLLAND, WITH A SERGEANT 
EMERGING FROM HIS BIVOUAC SLIT-TRENCH SHELTER ON THE BRITISH FRONT. 


IN WORLD WAR I., SHOWING TROOPS IN A DUG-OUT, WRITING CARDS HOME. 


t A PICTURE FROM THE FRONT LINE IN HOLLAND, REMINISCENT OF TRENCH LIFE ANOTHER VIEW OF 
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FLOODING IN HOLLAND: A VIEW OF ONE OF THE AREAS DEVASTATED 
BY WATER FOLLOWING THE SYSTEMATIC FLOODING BY THE GERMANS. 


FLAME-THROWING 





TAKING NO CHANCES WITH A DEAD GERMAN, KNOWING THE NAZI HABIT 
OF PLACING BOOBY-TRAPS UNDER’ CORPSES. USING A MINE-DETECTOR. 





GERMAN FAMILIES OF SAARLAUTERN EMERGING FROM THEIR UNDERGROUND HOMES. 
THE SURRENDER FLAG WAS HOISTED IMMEDIATELY U.S. TROOPS REACHED THE TOWN. 


The news is good from all along the Allied line on the Western Front, with Berlin 
reporting a ‘‘ tremendous" Allied concentration of tanks and men massed before 
the Siegfried Line. Meanwhile, General Patton's U.S. Third Army troops have 
fought their way against tough opposition into the Saar basin, and General 
Hodge's U.S. First Army has pressed on to only a short distance from Duren, 
capturing the towns of Echiz and D’Horn. German tanks and infantry were 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR IN THE WEST: 
INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS FROM 
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“* CROCODILES ’” DURING A DEMONSTRATION ON GERMAN SOIL. THREE TANKS 
ARE SEEN IN ACTION AGAINST A NAZI SELF-PROPELLED GUN. 





ROWS OF NEW GERMAN 122-MM. HOWITZERS ABANDONED IN STRASBOURG ARSENAL WHEN THE ENEMY 


FLED ACROSS THE RHINE BEFORE ADVANCING FRENCH TROOPS. 





SIDE ENTRANCES TO GERMAN HOUSES MAKE FINE PARKING PLACES FOR TANK-DESTROYERS : 
NO SIGN OF LIFE, BUT PLENTY OF ARMOURED MIGHT. 


thrown into three more counter-attacks in the space of three hours against 
General Patton's hotly-contested bridgehead across the Saar River at Dillingen, 
but all were thrown back by the U.S. Ninetieth Division and their position 
restored. As we write, it is reported that the hardest kind of house-to-house 
fighting is raging in Saarlautefn, Roden, Fraulautern, and Dillingen. The enemy 
is clearly struggling desperately to hold on to every yard of German soil in the 
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SCENES FROM THE FIGHTING ZONES. 
ALL ALONG THE ALLIED LINE. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FLOODING IN HOLLAND: LAND SUCH AS 
WILL TAKE A GREAT MANY YEARS TO RECLAIM, 


ONE OF GERMANY’S LARGEST TANKS—BELIEVED TO BE THE KING TIGER—WHICH WAS KNOCKED OUT 
NEAR EDEREN. BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. HOLLY, NINTH ARMY, IS SHOWN STANDING BESIDE THE TURRET. 
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Oe ethene ‘“‘THE PUNISHMENT FOR PILFERING IS DEATH ”’—IN EIGHT LANGUAGES : 
A NOTICE FOUND IN A BOMBED FACTORY IN THE STRASBOURG AREA. 
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““T0 THE DEFENDERS OF BELFORT, 1870-71": THE FAMOUS LION OF BELFORT—BY BARTHOLDI— 





= 
OYERS : AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD (HUISTEN BOSCH), THE HAGUE; IN ITS LIEUT.-GENERAL ALEXANDER M. PATCH, COMMANDING GENERAL, SEVENTH ARMY (LEFT), 
SHADOW LAY A V-2 COMPONENT STORE AND LAUNCHING-SITE ATTACKED BY SPITFIRES. AFFIXING A CITATION RIBBON TO THE FLAG OF CO. C. ~ 3RD BN., FORTY-FIFTH DIVISION. 
zainst hope that something will happen to turn the remorseless tide of war, but while and form an interesting scrap-book of war pictures; not the least interesting, 
ngen, he still hopes, and little else seems left to him, the whole line moves doggedly into perhaps, is the view of ‘‘ The House in the Wood," a former Royal Palace at The 
sition position, and there has not been a day, despite the worst that the enemy and Hague, in the shadow of which the Germans built a V-2 storage and launching- 


the weather can do, since the offensive opened when one or other of the Allied site in the hope that fear of causing civilian casualties would prevent the R.A.F. 
armies, usually all of them together, has not made some advance to the east. The attacking. The R.A.F. did attack, scored direct hits on the installations and all 
photographs which compose these pages are culled from all along the Allied line, without causing any damage outside the target area. 
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SHOWING THE WIDTH OF THE RHINE AT VARIOUS STRATEGIC 
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AT BONN: THE ROAD BRIDGE SERVING AACHEN AND CENTRAL GERMANY. BONN, THE 


AT SPEYER: THE ROAD BRIDGE SPANNING THE RHINE BETWEEN MANNHEIM 
SEAT OF AN UNIVERSITY, IS SITUATED AT THE POINT WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RECEDE, 


AND LANDAU. SPEYER IS THE CAPITAL OF THE BAVARIAN PALATINATE. 
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HE Rhine, one of 

the most import- 

ant rivers of Europe, and 

very much in the news 

to-day as the Allied 

armies in the West 

battle their way towards 

and across it, is spanned 

by a number of im- 

portant railway and road 

bridges along the whole 

of its middle and lower 

course, 1.¢., from Basle 

to the Netherlands bor- 

der. At Basle, where the 

river is 190 yards wide, 

and navigation begins, 

it wheels round to the 

north, and, flowing 

through an open shallow 

valley that separates 

Alsace and the Bavarian 

Palatinate from Baden, 

reaches Mainz, split into 

many side arms and 

studded with islands. A 

little below Mainz, the 

Rhine—492 yards wide 

as it passes the city—is 

turned west by the 

Taunus range; but at 

Bingen it forces a passage 

through and pursues a 

north-westerly direction 

- es across Rhenish Prussia, 
JS z % eo y past Coblenz (190 ft. 
A ‘ / hy J ‘ wide), Bonn (143 ft. 
¥ : . ‘ [Continued opposite. 
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THE GREAT RAILWAY @ BRID( 
SPANNING THE RHINE. CENT 


44 AT COLOGNE: ROAD AND RAIL BRIDGES LINKING AACHEN TO CENTRAL GERMANY. 
rs ° 
‘Gy AACHEN WAS THE FIRST IMPORTANT GERMAN TOWN TO FALL TO THE ALLIES. 


X% AT MANNHEIM: THE COMBINED ROAD AND RAIL BRIDGE, A LINK BETWEEN KAISER- AT MAINZ: THE BRIDGE CONNECTING THE ROUTE BETWEEN WIESBADEN AND WORMS. 
LAUTERN AND’ DARMSTADT, MANNHEIM HAS A BRIDGE LINK WITH LUDWIGSHAFEN. } MAINZ IS SITUATED OPYOSITE \ND BELOW THE INFLUX: OF THE RIVER MAIN. 
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IC |POINTS: ROAD AND RAIL BRIDGES SPANNING THE GREAT RIVER. 
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AT BINGEN: THE BRIDGE SERVING KOBLENZ AND KREUZNACH. A HESSIAN DISTRICT- : AT WORMS: THE ROAD BRIDGE ON THE SAARBRUCKEN-FRANKFORT ROUTE. 
TOWN, BINGEN LIES AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE NAHE AND RHINE. WORMS IS ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT TOWNS IN GERMANY: 


Continued.) 

wide), Cologne (433 ft. 
wide), Diisseldorf (410 
yards wide), Ruhrort and 
Wesel as far as the 
Dutch frontier, where 
the river reaches a 
breadth of about 910 
yards and is 33 ft. above 
sea-level. The first half 
of this portion of the 
river from Bingen to 
Bonn is the Rhine, of 
song and legend; its 
banks are clothed with 
vineyards and the rugged 
crags that tower on either 
side are crowned by 
ruined castles. Between 
Bingen and Bonn, the 
steep, rocky walls that 
fence the river approach 
so close that road and 
railway have, to find 
their way through tun- 
nels. At Bonn, however, 
the Rhine enters the 
plains, and almost imme- 
diately after passing the 
Netherlands frontier its 
delta begins. The prin- 
cipal arm, carrying two- 
thirds of the volume, 
flows under the name of 
the Waal, later the 





- ‘ef , B i Mermede, to Dordrecht, 
‘¢ fs 4 ; Lon) : picking up the Maas 
* pnmmentbiaie ak ih & i ° from the left. 
So astesivid i eee = Sa 
ILWAY  4BRIDGE—THE HOHENZOLLERN BRIDGE— & SAT COLOGNE: ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HOHENZOLLERN BRIDGE LINKING AACHEN WITH CENTRAL GERMANY. 
RHINE. CENTRE, COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, / THE BATTLE FOR COLOGNE HAS BEEN JOINED IN THE PLAINS BEYOND AACHEN. 
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4 . ° 
THE GROUP OF BRIDGES SERVING EPINAL AND KARLSRUHE. ASBOURG AT DUSSELDORF: THE ROAD BRIDGE ON THE ROUTE BETWEEN SOUTHERN HOLLAND a 
BY 
AND THE RUHR. DUSSELDORF LIES AT THE INFLUX OF THE DOSSELBACH., 


STRASBOURG : 
WAS LIBERATED BY FRENCH TROOPS UNDER GENERAL LECLERC. 
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ROM time to time in the course of this 
war I have discussed the deterioration 
in the methods of waging war and expressed 
the view that this is something which has 
to be paid for, every item of it, part payment 
being in unnecessary suffering and destruction 
at the moment, and the balance in unrest 
as hostilities cease in one territory after 
another. Germany, and in the past her 
former Italian ally, have been the greatest 
contributors to this evil. It has arisen in part, however, 
as the result of forces over which no nation has control, 
especially the development of armaments and the entangle- 
ment of the economic resources of belligerents with the 
waging of war; in a word, with what is known as total 
war. And it would be false to assert that any nation 
which has taken a major part in the present war can be 
wholly cleared of the charge of contributing to the process 
of deterioration. The arming of the men in various countries 
enslaved by Germany does not come under this heading. 
It was legitimate and has proved valuable in many respects. 
For example, in the invasion of France the forces of 
resistance made it unnecessary for Allied troops to enter 
a vast district in the south-western part of the 
country. Again, during the swift British advance 
from the Seine into Belgium these forces of the 
resistance were helpful in various ways. I need mention 
only one of them here: when our armoured columns 
captured prisoners, who would in ordinary circumstances 
have proved an encumbrance, they had only to take 
them on to the next town and hand them over to the 
local commander of the resistance movement, thus 
preserving their own liberty of action and mobility. 
This method is, as I have said, legitimate. Yet 
it carries with it responsibility for the avoidance of 
terrorism, confusion, and civil war, waged with the 
very weapons handed out for the purpose of fighting 
the enemy, when the enemy has been evicted. In 
some cases it is possible for the reconstituted authority 
of the liberated country to put things right itself. 
This has been the case in France, where the Govern- 
ment of General de Gaulle has been generally, though 
not yet wholly, successful in restoring order. Into 
the details of that restoration we need not enter 
closely. There is still “‘a war on.” Methods which 
would be considered rough-and-ready in other circum- 
stances still have to be applied to-day, and bargains 
which would not be considered creditable in a 
thoroughly organised and popularly governed country 
can be excused. The point is that, without flagrant 
disorder, gross injustice, or apparently widespread 
resentment, a working system has been reached and 
the former forces of the resistance have been largely 
embodied in the regular forces of the Republic. 
Belgium has been less fortunate in this respect. The 
Government which has returned to the country is 
legitimate in a sense in which that of General de Gaulle 
is not, but, on the other hand, it is associated with 
the surrender vf 1940. That surrender was not its 
fault, but it has been used as a stick with which to 
beat it by those who desire to overthrow it. There are 
other complications, such as the marriage of the King, 
which is generally unpopular. 
In Belgium the crux of the situation is this: the 


Government’s majority in the Parliament is over- THE 


whelming ; outside it there are hostile parties which 
proclaim that it is unrepresenta- 
tive. The only means of testing this 
allegation is an election, and that 
is not possible in the circum- 
stances. It is to -be doubted 
whether it would be just or de- 
sirable before the return of the 
prisoners of war and deportees. 
Then the question arises whether 
the Allies can stand by and allow 
this Government to be over- 
thrown by force of arms. Even 
putting aside the moral respons- 
ibility, we do not want a political 
coup d'état in the area of our 
armies and amid their vital 
communications. But the moral 
responsibility would be heavy, and 
for General Eisenhower himself it 
would be intolerable. General 
Eisenhower, doubtless in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the 
United States and British Govern- 
ments, called upon the resistance 
movements to disarm. The right- 
wing or central or non-party did 
so immediately ; the left-wing did 
not, though they have since to 
a certain extent. Were the men 
whom General Eisenhower had 
disarmed to be left to the tender 
mercies of those whom he had 
not succeeded in disarming? It 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE MENACE OF PRIVATE ARMIES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


chaos for some time before the war, and, indeed, rarely 
emerged from it at any time between the two wars. The 
Government of General Metaxas was a dictatorship. 
(I dislike the system of dictatorship in any country, but 
I cannot deny myself the amusement of looking back upon 
what people and Press in this country said about him 
when he faced the Axis alone and defeated its junior 
partner ignominiously, and comparing it with the execra- 
tions from the same sources now that he lies dead in the 
service of his country.) Apart from that, there had been 
civil war within the country under the German occupation. 
The bands of the E.L.A.S. had in many instances terrorised 
and maltreated the peasantry upon whom they lived. 
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YOUTHFUL DEMONSTRATORS, CARRYING BANNERS WITH E.A.M. 
SLOGANS, THE LEFT WING ORGANISATION OF WHICH  E.L.A.S. 
MILITARY FORMATION, PARADING THE STREETS OF ATHENS, 


A BRITISH SOLDIER IS IN THE FOREGROUND. (By Radio.) 





LIEUT.-GENERAL RONALD SCOBIE, BRITISH 0.C. GREECE, MEETING THE TWO GREEK RIVAL MILITARY LEADERS, 


Dec. 16, 1944 


In these difficult circumstances the Gree 
Prime Minister, who is himself a Socialis; 
came to what appeared to be a_ reasonah), 
compromise. To balance the Greek Mountain 
Brigade, he agreed to the retention of a con 
parable force of the E.L.A.S. in the Regula 
Army. A small detachment from the fore 
of General Zervas, which may be considered 
Right Wing—though General Zervas himsel; 
does not belong to the Right Wing in the Britis} 
sense—was also to be kept under arms. This arrangement 
broke down when the Left Wing members of the Governmen} 
some of them apparently under strong outside pressure 
and threats of assassination, resigned. Then the E.L.AS 
disarmed the half-formed local gendarmerie in the provinces 
and marched on Athens and Pirzus, with the object of 
overthrowing the Government of M. Papandreou. |; 
the procession which led to the trouble no arms wer: 
carried outwardly, but there were certainly hand-grenades 
in pockets. Whether or not the police fired too soon j 
a matter of dispute; it is possible that they did, but 
those who organise unlawful assemblies take these risk: 
and cannot absolve themselves by putting women and 
children into processions. That, indeed, recalls th 
method occasionally practised by the Germans of 
advancing behind a screen of hostages. 

The essential. point to bear in mind is that ther 
had been a plan framed under the German occupation 
for the seizure of power by the E.L.A.S. by force of 
arms. It is not therefore a question whether or not a 
Left Wing Government would suit Allied interests ; it 
is a question whether or not armed revolution by a 
party with no constitutional backing, possibly followed 
by a bloody civil war, would be consonant with Allied 
security when there is still in progress a national war, 
in which the enemy has not yet suffered decisive defeat 
There can be but one answer to that question. It may 
happen that in the near future Greece will b« 
“required as an Allied base for the final reduction of 
the German forces remaining in the Greek islands and 
the Dodecanese, and perhaps for other purposes besides. 
In the recent debate in the House of Commons the 
Government had to face one serious criticism, which 
came from a National Labour Member, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson. It was that there had been an error in handing 
over control to M. Papandreou too soon; “ we should 
have maintained the military occupation until the 
people had recovered their nerve.” That seems a sound 
argument, but it does not suggest that British action 
erred on the side of the dictatorial or the tyrannical. 

The chickens are coming home to roost. An angry 
and quarrelsome cockerel has flown into the Belgian 
poultry-house, but it is a tame -bird by comparison 
with the fighting-cock, blind with blood-lust, which 
has appeared in Athens. We may have to deal in 
future with other fowl of this character. If so, it is 
desirable that we should refrain from handling them 
ourselves if we can avoid doing so, if the restored 
Government of the territory is strong enough to carry 
out the task. Where it is not, we must preserve our 
own interests, the safety of our armies, and the main- 
tenance of any place d’armes, military base, or lines of 
communication which may be required for future oper- 


1s ations. Ought we to go any farther than that? Yes, I 


think that in some circumstances we might have to. If 
a case could be imagined—and it is not a complete 
impossibility—-where even a civil 
war in a liberated country did not 
affect our conduct of the war, 
then I think we still ought to go 
so far as to ensure, to the best of 
our ability, that that country 
should not be ruled and dominated 
by a private army armed and 
equipped by ourselves and our 
Allies for the purpose of fighting 
the Germans. 

That is the most I would 
suggest, but I think that much 
is in accordance with honour, 
with humanity, and with the 
responsibility borne for having 
distributed arms far and wide 
without being able to examine the 
antecedents of those to whom they 
were handed out. I think it is also 
a policy which would improve 
the chances of the world return- 
ing as early as possible to normal 
and peaceful industry at the end 
of hostilities with Germany. I do 
not plead for special privileges for 
Britain or the United States in 
the countries which they have 
liberated. I do not advocate that 
Britain should’ insist upon the 
governments of countries which 
particularly interest her being 
friendly, though I observe that 











would ill become those of us who 
have not had to endure their 
sufferings and risks to belittle the 


British publicists who are citizens 
of any country but their own, are 
stridently announcing that this 


PRECEDING THE OUTBREAK OF VIOLENCE: (LEFT) GENERAL SARAFIS, COMMANDING E.L.A.S., AND (RIGHT) 
GENERAL ZERVAS, COMMANDING E.D.E.S. THE INTENTION WAS TO DISBAND THE GUERILLA FORCES. 
E.L.A.S. troops, commanded by General Sarafis, whom Mr. Churchill on December 8 described as mutineers, are at the time 


part played by these resistance of writing defying General Scobie, the Allied Commander, and are fighting against British troops, whose sole orders are must be . Russia’s policy, and 

forces. I am far from doing so, to re-establish law and order. An E.A.M. procession shown in our upper photograph, consisting almost entirely of mainly making claims for Russia in this 

If I make a point against a youthful women, represents the political extreme Left partisans of which E.L.A.S. is the armed body. “For the last two t which she has not made 
years E.L.A.S.,"" said the Prime Minister, in the course of a great and frank speech in the Commons, “ have devoted them- ae SS 


for herself. When they declaim 
against spheres of influence, which 
to my mind are regrettable and 


fraction of them, it is to emphasise 
the argument that they should 
not decide the fate of political 
opponents. The point is that this fraction did not 


selves principally to preparations for Seizing power . . . and devoted themselves more to attacking Zervas and his followers 
on the west side of Greece, than to attacking the Germans themselves.” 


Not all the wrong-doing was on their side within the country, 





take up arms until after the Germans were gone. If 
they did not take up arms against the Germans, they 
must have done so with the object of terrorising political 
opponents and, if necessary, overthrowing the Government. 

So much for Belgium, where there are prospects of 
a settlement and where an amelioration in the supply 
and distribution of food and coal are likely to diminish 
political heat. The case of Greece is entirely different. 
The political constitution of that country had been in 


and the tragedy is heightened by the fact that E.L.A.S. 
includes thousands of the finest and most idealistic. 
Outside it their patience was tried by British action, 
necessary but unpalatable, in disarming recalcitrant Greek 
forces in the Middle East and purging them of revolutionary 
elements. Thus the Left Wing elements in the country 
were disposed to look upon the small Regular Army 
which came back after distinguished service as_ itself 
Right Wing. 


dangerous, they really mean British spheres of influence, and 
they advocate Russian spheres of influence under another 
name. They even regard with virtuous distaste the possi- 
bility that the smaller countries of North-West Europe— 
Belgium, in particular—might ask to come into a British 
defence system, by no means necessarily a sphere of influ- 
ence, for their own safety. I hope this question will be 
examined with a more open mind. That, however, is to 
embark on the question of post-war security, for the discus- 
sion of which there will be ample opportunity in the future. 
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THE JUNGLE ROAD TO MANDALAY: OBSTACLES FACED BY THE 36TH DIVISION. 
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WITH THE 36TH BRITISH DIVISION, ADVANCING TOWARDS MANDALAY, FROM MOGAUNG 
TO PINWE: A BUDDHIST PAGODA LEFT INTACT AT MAWLU BY JAPS, 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR OLIVER LEESE, NEW COMMANDER OF THE ELEVENTH ARMY GROUP, ¢ 
BEING DRIVEN THROUGH THE CHAUNG RIVER BY MAJOR-GENERAL FESTING IN HIS JEEP. 
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& SIR RONALD CROSS (RIGHT), BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER IN AUSTRALIA, INSPECTING 7 cuits Leer 
THE 36TH DIVISION POSITIONS, MEETS A FRIEND: (L.) MAJOR-GENERAL FESTING, % i. CHECKING PROGRESS OF ADVANCE PATROLS IN N.-E. BURMA: (L. TO R.) MAJOR-GENERAL 
2 (CENTRE) LIEUT.-COLONEL DUPUY (U.S.A.). 4, ? SIR COLIN JARDINE, A BRIGADIER, COLONEL DUPUY (U.S.A.), AND COMMANDER OF 
bane be a ATER : 

e THE 36TH DIVISION, MAJOR-GENERAL FESTING. 






































RUBBER BOATS TAKEN FROM THE JAPS NORTH OF MAWLU: MEN OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ¢ HARD GOING: INDIAN FIELD ENGINEERS OF THE 36TH DIVISION, ADVANCING TOWARDS 
FUSILIERS, WHO USED THE BOATS FOR TRANSPORT ACROSS THE RIVER. ? PINWE, SEARCHING WITH BARE HANDS FOR MINES AND BOOBY-TRAPS, 
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The 36th British Division in North-East Burma, with whom our pictures were taken, being shown jungle terrain by Major-General F. W. Festing, and Sir Ronald Cross, 
is shown advancing from Mogaung to Pinwe, via Mawlu, the latter now in Allied British High Commissioner in Australia, inspecting forward positions and meeting a 
hands, being on the river Irrawaddy, that noble stream which flows through Mandalay. friend. General Festing, with his 36th Division, has battled for every yard of the 
Chinese troops in this area, under U.S. Major-General Wiedermayer and U.S. Major- pestilential jungle trail from Myitkyina to Mogaung, and on to Mawlu, and Pinwe 
General Sultan, were driving towards the Burma Road. Our pictures show Lieut.- and the south. Climate, disease and jungle have proved worse enemies even than 


General Sir Oliver Leese, newly appointed C.-in-C. of the Eleventh Army Group, the Japs. Pinwe, on the railway to Katha, was occupied on November 30 
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“ONWARD, CHUMS!” CAPT. HOPPER’S SIGNAL TO HIS MINESWEEPER 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE ASSISTANCE C 
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SWEEPING THE VITAL WATERWAY OF THE SCHELDT: A FLEET OF :BRITISH MINESWEEPERS CLEARING THE 
In a recent B.B.C. broadcast, Commander Anthony Kimmins gave a vivid description constantly-shifting sandbanks, is renowned among sailors as one of the most hazardous | 
of how a fleet of seventy-odd minesweepers opened up the Scheldt .and ‘the great channels in the world. Now, with no navigational information for over four years, 

port of Antwerp to Allied shipping. Met by heavy fire from German batteries, “ at and the channel studded with wrecks, block-ships, and every conceivable kind of 

the head of the fleet, Mr. Hook, chief of the Scheldt pilots, who had escaped to mine, it was a positive nightmare."’ The little fleet of minesweepers groped its way 
England in 1940 and known affectionately as ‘Old Hook of Holland '—shook his through that grim expanse of dark, muddy water, until a signal from one of the 


head dubiously. Even in peacetime the Scheldt, with its dangerous currents and minesweeping motor-launches showed that a moored mine had been cut and bobbed 
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EEPERS: THE LITTLE SHIPS CLEAR THE SCHELDT UNDER ENEMY FIRE. 


= ASSISTANCE OF COMMANDER ANTHONY KIMMINS, R.N., WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE OPERATION. 
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NG THE CHANNEL TO ANTWERP. INSET: MINESWEEPING IN ANTWERP FROM A LORRY ON A RAILWAY TRUCK. 


zardous up to the surface. From then on mines seemed to be going off everywhere, a sudden first line of motor-launch sweepers, between Breskens and Flushing, led by “‘ Old 
years, jar and then a huge plume rising hundreds of feet as mud and water were forced Hook of Holland.’’ Behind there are two lines of British Yard Mine-Sweepers, and 
kind of upwards. Some were dangerously close to the little craft. Captain Hopper, in aft them, in lines of three, are Motor Mine-Sweepers. Towards the right a mine is 
its way command, flashed a two-word signal, ‘‘ Onward, chums,”’ and the little ships forged bursting, and in the rear centre, the inverted, saucer-like object is a mine about to 
of the ahead. And so, in due course, over 70 miles of channel, every diabolical type of “plume."’ Inset shows how, in Antwerp, mines were dealt with by shore-sweeping, 


bobbed mine was cleared by methods not yet to be described. Our artist represents the | from a navy lorry drawn by a railway engine, in conjunction with a launch 
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THE EASTERN FRONT: SCENES OF THE GREAT SOVIET DRIVE ACROSS HUNGARY. 


| a my 




















THE BURSTING OF INTENSIVE MORTAR FIRE ON GERMAN AND HUNGARIAN LINES AS SEEN FROM A RUSSIAN ARTILLERY SPOTTER’S VIEWPOINT. RECENT SOVIET ARTILLERY BARRAGES 
ON THE EASTERN FRONT HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED BY CORRESPONDENTS AS UNPRECEDENTED IN INTENSITY. (Picture by Radio.) 


























THE RANGE OF CONE-SHAPED HILLS OVERLOOKING LAKE BALATON FROM JHE NORTH. ANOTHER VIEW OF LAKE BALATON, WITH THE ABBEY AND TOWN OF TIHANY IN THE 
RUSSIAN TROOPS ARE REPORTED ESTABLISHED ON ITS SOUTHERN SHORE. FOREGROUND. THIS HUNGARIAN LAKE GUARDS THE APPROACHES TO THE AUSTRIAN BORDER 
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SOVIET ARTILLERY UNITS CROSSING A BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER TISZA BN ROUTE TO THIS RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS RUSSIAN INFANTRY CROSSING THE DANUBE TO ITS WESTERN 
THE DANUBE, WHICH WAS SUBSEQUENTLY FORCED ON A WIDE FRONT. (Picture by Radio.) BANK, WHILE SAPPERS BUILD A ROAD LEADING TO THE NEW BRIDGE. 
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A LONG STREAM OF GERMAN AND HUNGARIAN PRISONERS CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER TISZA. REPORTS FROM THE HUNGARIAN FRONT HAVE REFERRED TO HORDES 
OF PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE RED ARMY, AND TO THE BRILLIANT RIVER-BRIDGING ACHIEVEMENTS OF SOVIET ENGINEERS. 


Some twenty-five years ago Ludendorff, the German generalissimo of the First World reported that their troops had entirely cleared the southern shore of Lake Balaton 
War, predicted that in any second world war the decisive battle of the Eastern Front of the enemy. Meanwhile, on their right flank, other Soviet armies were steadily out- 
would be fought on the shores of Lake Balaton, which guards the south-eastern flanking the Hungarian capital, Budapest, and on December 10 were reported to be 
gateway into Germany through Austria. On November 30 this year it was announced closing in on the city from north, east and south. On the following day reports 
that Soviet troops, in a great new offensive in Southern Hungary, had smashed from Moscow said that the German Army was abandoning Budapest, leaving its 
through, the German defence lines on the Danube and were driving towards Lake wounded behind in a blazing city. The Hungarian Government had already fled to 
Balaton and the Austrian frontier. A week later the Russian High Command the Austrian border. 
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BOMBING THROUGH. CLOUDS: 
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A BRITISH TARGET-FINDING INVENTION. 


Drawn BY OuR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


“SEEING” A a ty*SiBLe TO THE HUMAN EYE: 
» Px 
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BOMBERS FLYING ABOVE THICK CLOUD, AND MAKING USE 
©) me 0 | in ©) 1) all - 1 ©) On 


THE BOMB-AIMER SEES THE TOWN BELOW FAINTLY OUTLINED ON THE 
FLUORESCENT SCREEN THOUGH THE GROUND IS HIDDEN BY A THICK 
LAYER. OF CLOUD. 


UPPER CLOUD LAYER 


OOTTED LINE 
{ INDICATES SECTION 
THROUGH SOUID 
LAYER OF CLOUD. 
I< 


SIGNALS GOING DOWN 
AND BEING REFLECTED 
BACK TO THE 

[<P AIRCRAFT AT A 
SPEED OF 1686000 MILES 
PER. SECOND. 





THE SIGNAL IS ELECTRONICALLY TRANSLATED ON 
A CATHOOE-RAY TUBE, AND REPROOUCES IN 
FAINT OUTLINES THE OBJECTS BELOW 


. « 
LOWER. CLOUD LAYER. 














aver 
WATER SHOWS UP 
OARK ON THE SCREEN, 


DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWINGS ILLUSTRATING THE “GEN-BOX"’ PRINCIPLE, WHICH “SEES’’ TARGETS INVISIBLE TO THE HUMAN EYE. 


The jealously-guarded secret of an important British invention was partially 
revealed recently, when American reports referred to the instrument by which 
Allied bombers have been able to hit “invisible” targets through heavy 
cloud-layers. It is only the basic principles of the invention that have been 
described, and it is on the information released that our artist has based his 
drawings, which show in simple diagrammatic form the rudiments of the 
invention. Known to the R.A.F. as the “ gen-box "or ‘ black-box,"’ the 
instrument containing the secret mechanism is operated by the bomb-aimer. 
Broadly speaking, the device consists of a radio transmitter and receiving 


screen. The transmitter sends a downward signal at 186,000 miles per second, 
this hitting the earth beneath and bouncing upwards again at the same 
speed to the aircraft. In other words, it is a bomber version of the echo- 
sounder used for many years in ships. The “ gen-box,’’ receiving the echoed 
signals, translates them by an electronic system, employing the television 
principle, into a reproduction of the landscape in shadow-tone outlines on a 
fluorescent screen. Thus, flying over a target hidden by thick clouds, the 
bomb-aimer is able to recognise his objective clearly by its shape on the 
screen. The enormous advantage of this invention will be apparent. 
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AMERICAN ONE- 
BEDROOM TYPE 
PREFABRICATED 
HOUSE BEING AS- 
SEMBLED ON ITS 
SITE AFTER BEING 
TRANSPORTED FROM 
THE FACTORY. 
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THE FURNISHED BEDROOM OF AN AMERICAN TWO-BEDROOM TYPE 
OF MASS-PRODUCED HOME. SOME U.S. MASS-PRODUCED HOUSES 
ARE DELIVERED ALMOST COMPLETELY FURNISHED AT THEIR SITES 





AN EXAMPLE OF AN + 








AMERICAN TYPE; 
MODERN FITTINGS 


PREFABRICATED HOMES: 
SMART HOUSES WITH 
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A BRITISH UNI-SECO PREFABRICATED HOUSE-—-ONE OF THE DESIGNS APPROVED BY 
THE MINISTRY OF WORKS IN PLACE OF THE NOW HELD-UP STEEL PORTAL BUNGALOWS. 
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A SMARTLY DESIGNED ONE-BEDROOM PREFABRICATED HOUSE IN AMERICA. U.S. FACTORIES 
HAVE CONSTRUCTED TENS OF THOUSANDS OF MASS-PRODUCED HOMES FOR WAR WORKERS. 


Pal 

















nosed 
AN OPPOSITE VIEW OF THE RIGHT-HAND PICTURE ABOVE. LOOKING FROM THE DINING | THE LIVING-ROOM OF THE ONE-BEDROOM TYPE HOUSE, WHOSE EXTERIOR IS ILLUS- 
ALCOVE, IT SHOWS THE KITCHEN, INCLUDING THE FITTED ELECTRIC COOKER. TRATED IN THE PICTURE IMMEDIATELY ABOVE. FITTINGS ARE SMART AND USEFUL. j 
+ ee pee eee noi ” 


Mr. Duncan Sandys, Britain's new Minister of Works, astonished the House of 
Commons on December 7 when, during a debate on rehousing, he announced 
that the production of Portal pressed-steel bungalows could not proceed until 
the war with Germany was ended. He pointed out, however, that other types 
of temporary houses, already in production, would be available in the early 
part of next year, and that steps were being taken with a wiew to the large 
group of contractors who built the ‘‘ Mulberry’ invasion harbours bringing 





their facilities into operation to produce a big output of temporary homes. | 
Two types of British prefabricated houses likely to be included in those 
available for rehousing next year are the Uni-Seco and Tarran bungalows, | 
illustrated at the top of these pages. Details of .the Tarran method of 
mass-production have already appeared in “ The Illustrated London News.” | 
The Uni-Seco type is another of the designs approved by the Ministry of 


Works. A third type, the Phoenix, constructed by one of the ‘ Mulberry” 
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COMPARED WITH TWO BRITISH MODELS: 
MASS-PRODUCED ON _ ASSEMBLY-LINES. 
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A ONE-STOREYED TARRAN DESIGN MASS-PRODUCED HOME, ALSO APPROVED BY THE 
MINISTRY, THESE HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED IN “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
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AN AMERICAN | 
DOUBLE-SECTION 
TRAILER TRANS- 
PORTING A PRE- 
FABRICATED HOUSE 
FROM THE FACTORY 
MASS-PRODUCTION 
ASSEMBLY-LINES 
TO ITS SITE. 
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THE MODERN FITTINGS OF THE KITCHEN OF AN AMERICAN ONE- H 
BEDROOM TYPE OF MASS-PRODUCED HOME. BEYOND THE ; 
KITCHEN IS THE DINING ALCOVE, CURTAINED OFF. ; 
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PREFABRICATED HOUSES OF THE THREE-BEDROOM TYPE ERECTED ON A CLEARED SITE IN 


AMERICA, THE HOUSES ARE USUALLY TRANSPORTED DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO SITE. 
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INSIDE A TWO-BEDROOM TYPE OF AMERICAN MASS-PRODUCED 
FITTED FURNITURE IS OFTEN INCLUDED. 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
: HOME, SHOWING THE LIVING-ROOM. 
» 
— ra 





contractors, and now being perfected on the Government test site at the Tate 
Gallery, London, is reported to be a non-steel duplicate of the Portal. In 
addition to British production, however, it has been stated that the United 
States are to send, under Lend-Lease, some £10,000,000 worth of temporary 
houses and building materials to England. American troops have already 
begun work on clearing sites in London. Work on prefabricated houses in 
America has been going on for some years, and various advanced models are 





P ees, 


THE BUILT-IN FITTINGS, INCLUDING AN ELECTRIC COOKER, OF AN AMERICAN PREFABRI- 
CATED THREE-BEDROOM HOUSE. GOOD WINDOWS AND CUPBOARD-ROOM ARE A FEATURE. 





in steady production there. Some of these are illustrated in our pictures, 
which show the smart, modern nature of the designs and fittings. Many 
American prefabricated houses, constructed along assembly-lines by methods 
employed in the mass-production of cars, include electrical fittings and 
apparatus, built-in plumbing, and built-in furniture and fittings. Tens of 
thousands have been constructed for the housing of workers near newly-built war 
plants in the United States. 
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THE NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE: THE CONTROL ROOM AT 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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RECENTLY VISITED BY THE QUEEN, WHO HIGHLY PRAISED THE WOMEN OF THE NF.S.: THE LONDON RE 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth, recently reviewed women of the H.Q. is the head of a chain of command that begins with the fire-station, the Th 
National Fire Service at the London Region Headquarters at Lambeth. Her lowest operational unit in the N.F.S. If fires in an area are too big or too the 
Majesty thanked them for ‘a difficult job magnificently done.'’ Recent German many to be handled locally, urgent calls go to the sub-division, and in turn to cor 
air attacks on this country, in an enemy endeavour to switch the Battle of the division, thence to the fire force from the London region. In the under- }y anc 
Berlin to London, provided a test not only of practical fire-fighting, but also of ground control room, raids, fires, and the movement of fire-fighting units are | H.( 
the elaborate system of administration, communications, and control. Lambeth reported, plotted on wall maps and tabulated by women in N.F.S. uniform. }@ at 
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AT LAMBETH, CENTRE OF ALL METROPOLITAN FIRE-FIGHTING. 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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DON REGION H.Q., THE HEART OF OPERATIONS AGAINST GERMAN FIRE ATTACKS ON GREATER LONDON. 


double row of operators at information cubicles receiving reports which are 
immediately passed by supervisors to the control desks on left of drawing. 
control an operator can talk with fixed stations in every area, with N.F.S. mobile cars Fire-fighting information boards are being annotated on the left-hand wall, 
the busy while the position of the attacking aircraft is being studied by the 
Division Controller in the foreground The divisional officer (centre) is noting 
Another picture of the Queen's inspection is on page 695. 


The control orders the strategic moves in the battle with flames. In addition to 
the ordinary telephone system, radio telephony is employed, and from the radio 
and with fire-boats of the Thames formation. Our illustration shows 
H.Q. at work. In the bay on extreme right is a battery of telephone operators 
at the exchange with their supervisor checking queries. Down the centre is a radio messages 
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. OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. LUCIAN TRUSCOTT. 
The new Commander of the Fifth 
Army in Italy, in succession to 
Lieut.-General Mark Clark, now 
C.-in-C., Allied Armies in Italy. 
Accompanied the Dieppe raid ; formed 
and trained the Rangers. Took 
part in the North African landings, 
the Sicilian and Italian Campaigns 


MR. REGINALD W. LEEPER. 

The British Ambassador in Athens 

is Mr. R. Leeper, who entered the 

Foreign Office in 1918; became 2nd 

Secretary, Foreign Office and Diplo- 

matic Service, 1920; Ist Secretary 

in Warsaw, 1923-24 7 in riggs Meta ieee 

Istambul, ; Warsaw, 1927-29. f VICE-ADMIRAL SIR A. POWER. 
Assistant Under-Secretary in 1940. Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur J. Power 
eames is to be Commander-in-Chief, East 
Indies Station, with the acting rank / 
of Admiral while holding this appoint- i 
ment. Was a Lord Commissioner i 


A 
VICE-ADMIRAL A. C. KIRK. | 
The United States Navy Commander, 
U.S. Naval Forces in France, Vice- 
Admiral Kirk, was recently invested 
personally by the King with the in- 
signia of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, for operations on D-Day. 
commanded all U.S. Naval Forces 
during the invasion. 


ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the newly- 
formed British Pacific Fleet is to be 
Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, formerly Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, and 
then C.-in-C., Eastern Fleet. The British 
Fleet will operate under the command of 
Admiral Nimitz in the Central Pacific area 
or under General MacArthur in south-west. 
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a of the Admiralty and Asst. Chief of 
, Naval Staff 1940-42, 


HH 
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i age of sixty-five. 


Malta, from . 4 


\ Admiral, 
‘4 


~~" GENERAL CHEN CHENG. ' 
In the recent important changes in the Chinese : 
Government, meral Chen Cheng was 
appointed Minister for War. He directed the 
Shanghai campaign ume the Japanese in- 
vasion of China in 1937 n 1943 he defeated : 
the Japanese thrusting up the Yangtze River 
in an effort to seize the mountain passes into 

Western China. 


on 


(L.-R.) LIEUT.-GENERAL 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
AND 


ALLIED LEADERS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN THEATRE : 
MARK CLARK, C.-IN-C. OF THE ALLIED ARMIES IN ITALY; 
ALEXANDER, SUPREME COMMANDER, MEDITERRANEAN’ THEATRE ; 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR R. MCCREERY, COMMANDER, EIGHTH ARMY. 
Our picture shows two of the “ big three’ in Italy—the fourth, Lieut.-General Truscott, 
is shown elsewhere on this page—together with the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean 
Theatre, Field-Marshal Sir Harold Alexander. Lieut.-General Sir R. McCreery succeeded 
Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese not long ago as leader of the Eighth Army. 


ee 


MAJOR DUDLEY LARCOMBE. 
| The late Secretary and Manager of the All- 
England Lawn Tennis Club, Wimbledon, 
Major Larcombe, died on December 3 at the 
His name will be best 
remembered as the manager, for fourteen 
years before he retired in 1939, of the famous 
annual lawn-tennis tournament at Wimbledon. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE AND M. BIDAULT IN MOSCOW: AT THE BOLSHOI THEATRE; (L.-R.) S. A. LOZOVSKY; 
GENERAL JUIN; GENERAL DE GAULLE; M. MOLOTOV; M. G. BIDAULT. M. LITVINOV IS SEEN RIGHT BACKGROUND. 


General de Gaulle, accompanied by M. Bidault, has left Moscow after signing a Soviet-French Treaty of Alliance and mutual assistance. 

The discussions which preceded the signing of the Treaty were conducted on the Soviet side by the chairman of the Council of People’s 

Commissars, J. V. in, and the People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, V. M. Molotov. They ang hd all problems connected with 

the conduct of the war and the organisation of peace, and particularly with the problem of Germany.’ Complete unanimity of views 

and the most sincere desire for close collaboration were the keynotes of the discussions, and M. Molotov * General de Gaulle that 
he believed his visit had laid the foundations of a true and lasting friendship between France and the Soviet Union. 
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M. TERJE WOLD. 


The Norwegian Minister of Justice, M. Terje 
Wold, who has just returned from liberated 


Norwegian territory, held a Press conference : 
in London recently, during which he oi a.i 


clear picture of the destruction caused by 
retreating German troops and called for 
help for his suffering countrymen. 


PROFESSOR HAROLD LASKI. 
The chairman of the Labour Party Con- 
ference, which opened in London last Monday, 
December 11, is Professor Harold Laski, 
Professor of Political Science in the University 
of London since 1926. a long list 
of published books on political subjects, he 
has contributed many articles to various papers. 


(LEFT) BEING WELCOMED BY 
IN MOSCOW, WHERE THE GENERAL 
SIGN A TREATY OF ALLIANCE. 
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THE QUEEN INSPECTS FIREWOMEN. 
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FIREWOMEN OF THE N.F.S. MARCHING OFF AFTER A FITNESS DISPLAY DURING A VISIT BY 
THE QUEEN TO THE LONDON REGION FIRE HEADQUARTERS AT LAMBETH ON DECEMBER 6. 


THE QUEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND MR. HERBERT MORRISON, CHATTING 
WITH DISPATCH-RIDERS AT LAMBETH, WHILE INSPECTING A PARADE OF 700 FIREWOMEN. 


WOMEN OFFICERS OF THE N.F.S. BEING INSPECTED BY THE QUEEN AT THE LONDON 


HEADQUARTERS, 
CLASSES OF WOMEN CIVIL DEFENCE WORKERS. 


Accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Mr. Herbert Morrison, Minister of Home Security, 
the Queen on December 6 inspected a parade of 700 firewomen at the N.F.S. London 
Headquarters at Lambeth. Later, her Majesty addressed a big gathering of representa- 
tives of all classes of women Civil Defence workers in the County Hall, Westminster. 
After referring to the vital part which women had played in the war, the Queen said 
that some 3,000,000 women of all ages had carried on in acute danger with a steadfast- 
ness reflected in the magnificent list of honours which the King had granted them. 
“To all of you,” said the Queen, “I want to say, in the name of the country which 
you have served and are serving so gallantly, thank you for a difficult job magnificently done."’ 


SUBSEQUENTLY, HER MAJESTY ADDRESSED REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL 
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ARNHEM HEROES AT THE PALACE. 


On the same day that the Queen was inspecting firewomen and publicly thanking 
women Civil Defence workers for the gallant part they had played in the war, the 
King at Buckingham Palace was decorating sixty-two heroes of Arnhem—men of 
the famous airborne division who, as the Germans themselves put it, ‘‘ fought like 
lions." The Investiture of these men was witnessed by 438 of their comrades, 
who marched from Wellington Barracks to the Palace. These 438 were men who 
had also been recommended for awards. Among those who were decorated by the 
King was Major Robert Henry Cain, to whose tunic his Majesty pinned the 
Victoria Cross. With the men was Lieut.-General A. F. M. Browning, their Commander, 
who at a farewell parade took leave of them before departing to his new post in 
the South-East Asia Command. 


A CONTINGENT OF 438 MEN OF ARNHEM MARCHING FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WHERE 
THEY HAD WITNESSED THE INVESTITURE OF 62 OF THEIR COMRADES BY THE KING. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL A. F. M. BROWNING (LEFT), LEADER OF THE MEN OF ARNHEM, 
TALKING WITH MAJOR R. H. CAIN (SECOND FROM RIGHT), THE FIRST AIRBORNE V.C., 
AND LIEUT.-COLONEL PAYTON-REID (RIGHT), AT A FAREWELL PARADE. 


THE MEN OF ARNHEM CHEERING THEIR COMMANDER, LIEUT.-GENERAL A. F. M. 
BROWNING, AT A FAREWELL PARADE AT WHICH HE SAID GOOD-BYE TO THEM BEFORE 
LEAVING FOR HIS NEW POST IN THE SOUTH-EAST ASIA COMMAND. 
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AN EXHIBITION THAT NO ONE SHOULD MISS—“CONSTABLE TO CEZANNE.” 
IN AID OF THE AIRBORNE FORCES SECURITY FUND. 


“RIVER SCENE” ; BY DE WINT (1784-1849). 
(Lent by P. M. Turner, Esq.) 


Continued.) 

remained here. For a survey of this magnitude one exhibition is insufficient, 
and whereas this present exhibition is the first part, the second part will 
compose works from the Impressionists until to-day.’’ The Airborne Forces 
Security Fund was formed to give assistance, both financial and otherwise, 


‘BORD DE RIVIERE"” ; BY COROT-(1796-1875). ; ‘ i : 
(Lent by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.) to all ranks of Airborne Forces and their families or alin ey a 


‘*VETHEUIL "’ ; BY MONET (1840-1926). 
(Lent by Captain Charlesworth.) 
“‘VETHEUIL ” ; BY MONET (1840-1926). 
: 4 (Lent by M. Balfour, Esq.) 
AN exhibition now open in London is one no member of the public should miss; it is 


the loan exhibition of paintings ‘‘ Constable to Cézanne,’’ showing until December 24 
at the Wildenstein Gallery, 147, New Bond Street, in aid of the Airborne Forces Security 
Fund. In a foreword to the catalogue, Mr. Derek Hill writes: “In the planning of an 
exhibition there must be an aim or theme, and it is here the intention to show that the 
tradition of landscape painting, in particular, moved from England to France after 
Constable and his contemporaries, and how, after the Impressionists and _ Post- 


Impressionists, it returned to England with the New English Art Club, and has since 
[C ontinued above on right. 
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“*DANSEUSES "' ; BY DEGAS (1834-1917). 
(Lent by David Eccles, Esq.) 


Continued.) 
those artists whose works are reproduced on these pages, the art of such 


masters as Turner, Delacroix, Courbet, Manet, Renoir, Pissarro, Seurat, 

and Toulouse-Lautrec may be studied at this exhibition—forty - four 

paintings in all, and each one carefully selected as being fully 
representative of the artist’s work as a whole. 


“ BATEAUX DE PECHE SUR LA MARNE "’; BY SISLEY (1840-1899). 
(Lent by the Rt. Hon. Sir Felix Cassel, Bart.) 
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“LE PASSEUR ’’; BY JONGKIND (1819-1891). ‘‘L’ALLEE DU JAS DE BUFFON”’; BY CEZANNE (1839-1906). 
(Lent by Mrs. Kroyer-Kielburg.) (Lent by the Hon. Mrs. Pleydeil-Bouverie.) 


‘*NOTRE DAME ET PONT ST. MICHEL’; BY BONINGTON (1801-1828). 
(Lent by P. M. Turner, Esq.) 


“BAST BERGHOLT COMMON"; BY CONSTABLE (1776-1837). ‘(UN RUISSEAU " ; BY GAUGUIN (1848-1903). 
(Lent by Lord Moyne.) (Lent by the Earl of Sandwich.) 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |< 
oe i at igi 
BIRDS OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


USTRALIA and New Zealand offer in their bird life material for the problems of 
migration and for the study of the bird’s change of habit with changing surroundings. 
Following the rule of the European swallow, the welcome swallow of Australia follows 
a summer, but confines itself to its homeland, travelling from north to south to reach 
Tasmania in the Australian spring, and after two broods there leaves the island to turn 
north again about March. ; 

Nine species of swallows are known to Australia, some remaining on the Continent all 
the year round and satisfied only to assemble in small groups, and some crossing over to 
New Guinea before the winter sets in. The white-browed wood swallow, the most elegant 
in form and colour of the family, and its closely-allied 
cousin, the sordid wood swallow, are other restricted 
migrants, and the masked wood swallow’s small flocks 
never stray to Western Australia or the Never-Never-Land 
of the North. Other Australian birds go farther to feed 
better. The Australian snipe flies northward at the first 
hint of winter to nest in Japan from May to August, and 
some go as far as the plains of Siberia to bring up their 
nestlings, while the swifts and swallows flitting on the 
ponds in Melbourne parks will, before a week is out, be 
twittering on the telegraph-wires of Central Queensland. 

Food supply we may take to be the most compelling 
influence of these movements, and though Mr. W. W. 
Froggat, the Government Entomologist of New South 
Wales, describes most of his bird fellow-colonists as 
insectivorous, he has to mark some departures from that 
‘* useful’? service. The change from insect-eating to a 
diet less respectable is illustrated in the change of food 
habits by environment among the remarkable group of 
honey-seekers, comprising over fifty species of very 
beautiful birds. The tip of their tongues is formed like 
little camel-hair brushes, so that they can be inserted into 
the cuplike calyx of the eucalyptus and honey-bearing 
flowers. When, however, orchard trees were planted 
where once there was forest, the honey birds changed their 
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THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND AND HER SONS. 


HEN Mr. Churchill visited his old school not so very long ago, he told the present 
generation of Harrovians: “I can see myself as it seems but yesterday sitting 
a little boy here in these audiences, always feeling the thrill of your songs, and always 
feeling the glory of England and its history surrounding me and about me, and always 
praying that the day might come when I should. have the honour of doing something to 
help forward the great association with which our lives have been connected.” Here, 
in this one revealing sentence, is something more than the boyhood aspirations of a great 
man. Here is the spirit of England and of her sons; and A. L. Rowse does well to quote 
it on the opening page of his collection of essays in history and literature to which he gives 
the title “‘ THe Encuiisn Spirit” (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.). 
The book is welcome for many reasons. It contains new 
work, and notably the first essay on Mr. Churchill and 
English history ; it gives us, in more permanent form, 
many of those articles and broadcasts we have enjoyed 
transiently, though one occasionally has the feeling these 
might advantageously have been developed and expanded ; 
and it provides one of the best possible antidotes to any 
belittlement of this country. For Mr. Rowse is not 
ashamed to glory in the greatness of England and to 
manifest his delight in men like Marlborough and Drake, 
Nelson, Clive, and Livingstone, T. E. Lawrence, Scott, 
and Shackleton. Nor is the spirit of England a matter 
of physical courage and adventure only. Thomas More 
passes to “ his magnificent and moving end.” to add a 
splendid story to the tradition of the English people ; 
‘George Herbert and his poetry speak “‘ the very spirit of 
the countryside, its lasting contentment and serenity ”’ ; 
John Pym, the architect of the English Revolution, is 
“that very English figure’; and there are many more, 
not forgetting either Queen Elizabeth or Sarah Churchill, 
great women of the English spirit. 
In the yeomen of England, no less than in her great 
men, that spirit has ever been manifest. And, as I had 
occasion to remark but a few weeks back, the war 


habits, giving up honey for ripe fruit, which was found THE KOOKABURRA, AFFECTIONATELY NAMED THE “LAUGHING (which bas shown as never before, save, perhaps, in 
just as good, though lacking the peculiar insects found JACKASS’? ON ACCOUNT OF ITS BRAYING, SARDONIC LAUGH, HAS  Elizabeth’s day, our greatness and our glory) has evoked 


among the honey of the flowers. So also the silver eye, 
once welcomed in gardens as they flitted through the 
rose-bushes picking off the aphis, but now flitting over to 
the orchard fruit; and so in another way the bee-bird, 
truly insectivorous but now the bee-keeper’s bane, because 
it attacks his bees. 

Australia has many other birds of less-divided usefulness 
—the Australian bustard, or plain turkey, for example— 
and more that are beautiful as well as useful, like the scarlet- 
breasted robins or the sapphire-blue wrens that cluster about 
the green sward of the clearing among the tree-ferns and 
towering eucalyptus-trees of black spur, where the picnickers 
from Melbourne find water laid on for tea, and the birds 
hustle for their crumbs. Then there is the rare splendour 
of the lyre bird, which the traveller will have to go far to 
seek. But that will not be the case with the kookaburra, 
Australia’s most-remembered bird, which no traveller or 
naturalist who has written about the Australian bush has 
ever failed to mention. White’s voyage of 1790 called it the 
great brown kingfisher, which was not a happy name, for the 
kookaburra knows nothing of fishing and hardly ever drinks. 
The Australians, with their knack for nicknames, first called 
it the “ settler’s joy ” on account of its noisiness night and 
day: but afterwards bettered that with the “ laughing 
jackass,”’ That fits it perfectly, for anything more arrest- 
ing than its raucous, sardonic bray from the top of a tree 
by the wayside is not to be imagined. 

An arresting example of an evolution in response to 
environment appears in the New Zealand kiwi. In the 
absence of its gigantic relative, the extinct mua, not so 
long ago extinguished, the kiwi is the most notable living 
bird of New Zealand, a possession as much to be prized 
as the monotreme platypus of Australia. It is the 
most unbirdlike of birds, and the queerest. Sir Richard 
Owen remarked that its head was borrowed from a 
wader, its imperceptible wings from the emu, its legs 
from the barndoor fowl. Outwardly it appears to have 
neither wings nor tail, and to be clothed with wiry hair 
instead of feathers, though when stripped of its garb, 
* the wings its ancestor had show themselves as two small, 
crooked appendages like those the emu has discarded. 
It has nostrils at the end of its long and slender beak, 
and they serve it well, for it has a keener sense of smell 
than any bird that walks or flies, and they make up for 
its small and inefficient eyes. It is classified with the 
apteryge, of which the African ostrich is the most 
prominent representative, but the kiwi is a more 
generalised example than other birds of that class whose 
wings were lost for want of use. The sleeping kiwi 
presents one curious evidence of their past existence. It 
behaves then in much the same way as the carinate 
birds (flying birds with a keeled breastbone), which 
tuck their heads beneath their wings, though itself 
having none under the side-feathers of its body where 
the wings should be. It was probably isolated early 
in its evolution. 


on it without foundation, as, for example, the way it 
hatches its remarkable eggs. The kiwi weighs about 
4lb., its eggs are only about an ounce short of 1 Ib., 
and the legend grew that they were hatched on the 
kiwi's back. When Mr. A. D. Bartlett was Superintendent of the Zoo he sought to test the 
rumour, but found that the Zoo’s female kiwi behaved in a conventional way by burying 
it beneath the straw it heaped in the ayiary. The name is derived from the kiwi’s call 
** kuei, kuei, kuei,”’ but in the wild it can effect a shrill whistle. 

Notoriety rather than fame has descended on the New Zealand kea, which is an out- 
standing, example of the entire change of a food habit. The Natural History Museum 
upheld the evil reputation of the kea, and so did Sir Francis Boys, author of the Boys plan 
of meat distribution during the war, and of long experience on sheep ranches in New 
Zealand. He added the confirmation that in the year before last some 500 sheep had been 
destroyed by keas in one New Zealand valley : and suggested the origin of the habit. The 
New Zealand natives, when they have killed a sheep for food, hang the carcass in the 
trees ; and such a carcass attracted the attention of keas in the neighbourhood, who readily 
and greedily sought the fat for sustenance. Thus was the habit engendered, and the live 
sheep were afterwards attacked in its pursuit. E. S. Grew. 





THE KIWI, NEW ZEALAND’S MOST REMARKABLE CREATURE. 

IT IS DESCRIBED BY SIR RICHARD OWEN AS THE QUEEREST 

AND MOST UNBIRDLIKE OF LIVING BIRDS. _OUTWARDLY IT 
APPEARS TO HAVE NEITHER WINGS NOR TAIL. 





; THE KEA, THE BIG GREEN PARROT OF NEW ZEALAND, WHICH, WITH 
With so many peculiarities, others have been foisted ,y gNTIRE RELAPSE FROM ITS VEGETARIAN HABITS, HAS BECOME 
NOTORIOUS AS A KILLER OF SHEEP. 


Photographs Copyright by the Zoological Society of London. 





BECOME ALMOST A NATIONAL EMBLEM OF AUSTRALIA. IT IS a literary outpouring from the men of the land. 
INSECTIVOROUS. 


“FarMING MEmoIRS OF A West COUNTRY YEOMAN,” 

by S. G. Kendall (Faber; 12s. 6d.), is one of the latest 
additions to this growing volume. It takes us back nearly 
eighty years. The writer says with characteristic, but 
unnecessary, modesty that it may be “ very presumptuous 
for an ordinary man-in-the-street—just the product of a 
mediocre, middle-class family of no importance whatever— 
to attempt to portray a life-story of such little consequence ; 
nevertheless, it may convey something of the environments 
of the times he has lived in.” Which is exactly what it 
does and wherein lies so much of its charm. Born in 1859, 
he is able to tell at once how profoundly an indifferent 
English harvest touched the well-being of our rural popula- 
tion in those far-off days, and how, strange as it sounds, 
milk was then little used by any. The setting is the 
neighbourhood of Bath, .and all who desire to know 
something of the social history of the past century will enjoy 
Mr. Kendall’s reminiscences. 

Another octogenarian farmer is William Lamin. His 
locality is Nottinghamshire, and in “‘ THirty YEAars’ 
FARMING ON THE CLIFTON PARK System ” (Faber ; 7s. 6d.) 
he tells how he took over a-derelict farm which had stood 
‘tenantless for nearly twenty years, and how, after several 
years of hard going, he won the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
second prize for well-farmed land in 1915. Essentially a 
book for farmers. 

From the land to the rivers which drain it is a natural 
step. Terence Horsley has succeeded in saying much that 
is not often said in his ‘“‘ FisHinc ror TRouT AND SALMON ”’ 
(Witherby ; ros. 6d.). Here is instruction blended with 
humour and achievement. He tells us that the book 
came into being because some months after being 
posted to a naval air station in Scotland (he is a Lieut.- 
Commander in the Fleet Air Arm), he not only became 
known, unjustifiably, as ‘‘ that poacher,” but was 
pressed by many of his comrades to initiate them into 
the delights of fishing. Their gain is no less ours. I 
cannot remember a previous book of this nature which 
illustrates favourable and unfavourable cloud forma- 
tions, gives diagrams and aerial views of typical runs 
and the places where fish lie, or which travels from the 
art of casting to the achievements of the poacher via 
the conversion of a small burn containing nothing 
but 2-0z. fish to one which yielded half-pounders. 
Neither do I recall ever being advised to “* Watch your 
line and not your flies; when you see the line move, 
strike !"’"—the theory being that fish frequently take 
the fly and get rid of it again before the fisherman 
feels its presence. 

The coloured frontispiece to ‘“‘ FLOWERS IN 
Britain,” by L. J. F. Brimble (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.), 
shows a vase containing ten different blooms. They 
all belong to the pea family, and include four wild 
flowers—gorse, vetches, clover, and trefoils; three 
garden flowers—sweet pea, lupins, and laburnum ; 
three vegetable flowers—garden pea, broad bean, 
scarlet runner. Here we have the underlying idea of 
a most satisfying book on the subject. It is a novel 
arrangement, yet essentially practical, for it fulfils the 
: needs of the individual anxious to know something of 
the wild flowers of our countryside, of the gardener who rejoices in individual plants or 
massed borders, of the student of botany. Comprehensive is the appropriate term to apply 
to Mr. Brimble’s well-conceived and well-executed work, the best of its genre, possibly, 
since the Rev. C. A. Johns first gave to English readers his ‘‘ Flowers of the Field.” 

Mr. Brimble apparently knows books almost as well as he knows flowers, judging from his 
many apt quotations. In totally different vein, Sir John Hammerton tells what he knows of 
books and their writers in his latest volume of reminiscences, ‘‘ Books AND MyseLr” 
(Macdonald ; 15s.). Beginning at the very beginning when he was born in Dumbartonshire in 
1871, he carries the reader in detail through his successful career, telling of the things he has 
done, the places he has visited, the men and women he has met. He has little compunction 
in revealing either his likes or dislikes or the sums he earned as he travelled the journalist's 
road for fifty-five years. Perhaps he himself gives the best clue to his character when 
he writes: ‘‘ For one who suffers from various inhibitions, I would seem to have been 
remarkably ready to chance my arm in new or unfamiliar ways.” W. R. CALVERT. 
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TUNNEL UNDER HYDE PARK 




















Wuen we asked Hugh Casson, A.R.1.B.A., to -give his rough 
impressions of what the new traffic arrangements may ‘be like, he 
gave us this version of a tunnel under Hyde Park. While they 

are still able to meet present needs, Gowshalls will be ready 


to sign the new roads, whatever form they make take. 





GOWSHALL LIMITED manuracturers OF ROAD DIRECTION SIGNS 


ST. PAUL’S STREET, WALSALL, STAFFS. Avid al 14/15 LAMB'S CONDUIT PASSAGE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless @ 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living X\ 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 


We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice .... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
15 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John _ 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


@ RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE’S 


pe Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. & 
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WHEN YOU 
REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, 


w.C.1 
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“There comes a tide in the affairs 
of Empire, as of men, which taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
That tide of air transports will 

, flow-over the post-war world, and 
those transports which will carry 
‘the citizens of Empire should 
be the fruit of their brains.” 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill 
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Let us solve your Christmas gift problems. 

and at Saxone e on 

Vi > 
they measure both feet For instance, ivory backed hair brushes ( he for 


Father, a shagreen 2B cigarette box for Mother. 
” QS] SS 
SS 


or Ao perhaps a flapjack. For brother James 
serving overseas, @ leather fA / writing cuse will 
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Sister Mollie too must be remembered. What about 
on 
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| SA /\\ handbag. 
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a lipstick ~~ or a really good 
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Toys (Manchester only) ty 1) for X\\ o the very 
Kes © WY 


aril 
young ( (ag and the not-so-very-young, as 


well asa host of other good and useful things for 


| 
remoter relatives & not forgetting Uncle John 
| Van er ; 
/ ? in India, are to be found in one or other 


of our many departments. We hope to see you. 
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We measure both feet for Footprint shoes. 


Glass, Scarves, Brush Sets, 
and fine workmanship go into these shoes and Perfumery, Town and 
Country Clothes, Neckties 
Gloves and Shoes. 


Some more?! bd ° , 
Fitted dressing cases, Silver- l nN Nn l ‘@) a I) S 
Good leather ware, Jewellery, China and q) 





OF BOND STREET 





they are worth a little extra trouble over fitting. 


for Christmas Gifts 
SAXONE civit AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


| 

| 

| 

| 17-48 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W. 1 and 123 DEANSGATE. MANCHESTER, 3 
| and ot CAMBERLEY and TRURO 


40 STRAND, !1 CHEAPSIDE, ETC, LONDON - SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE CounTay 
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“ TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR” . 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happi- birthright of “every child, and many are 
ness in the eyes of achild. But this little the dim, unhappy little “stars”? who come 
“star”? did not always twinkle. Nor did our way to be brightened up with new 
many of the others in our large family of twinkles. Won’t you help us to make 
6,000 children. Loneliness, cruelty or neglect them shine again, and set a new and 
quickly kills the twinkling look that is the radiant future before them ? 


10/- WiLL HELP FEED A CHILD AT CHRISTMAS. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, 


W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 

















M?*y children, rescued from a life 


of ill-treatment and neglect, 





KER FOOTS are looking forward to Christmas 
MEDICATED 


PASTILLES | There are still others mot so 


fortunate—your Christmas gift will 


for the first time in their lives. 





embodying the 


SHOE & BOOT LACES ( a ee oe in Oe, aroma manufacturing 


help us to help shem ! 


E. ldwin, Dandee, 1925. f ex rience 
(Earl Baldwin indee ) P erience of President: H.R.H. Princess ELIZABETH 
Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public e1g h ty years 
spon, yet on te cool evenness one pleasure of this | 
slow-burning tobacco ma pipe at a cost ° 
FROM YOUR of only 2/9$ per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed. in | a & a e 
packets and tins, ° MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


_— CATARRH . ANTISE ; 
RETAILER NTISEPTIC THROAT | A sarionac sociey ron tt Beg 


ow PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILOREN Ina “Ta 


7 Hon. Treasurer: Sir Spencer J. Portal, 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co.Ltd. | 13, Victory Mouse, Leicester Square, 
WM, PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire London, W.C. 2. 
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S these words are written no 
man can tell if Christmas will 
find Europe at Peace ; but, whether 
it be Peace or War, as always, 
Christmas will mean generous im- 
pulses, kindly thoughts, goodwill. 


Thousands of men and women 
of the Forces the world over 
will look to the Church Army to 
make their Christmas Day a little 


different from the rest of the year. | 


Lonely old folk, gentlewomen in 
distress, sick people, children, will 
be made glad, if Christmas for 


them can mean something more | 


than just happiness for other 
people. 





| 





Your generous impulse, kindly | 


thought and goodwill, expressed 
by your gift to the Church Army 
this Christmas will make such a 
difference to so many. 


Cheques should be made payable to 
the Church Army, crossed“ Barclays, 
a/c Church Army,” and sent to 
the Rev. H. H. Treacher, General 
Secretary and Head. 
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55, BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.t. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) | 
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PERHAPS the chief element 
which contributes to the 
joyousness of Christmas is giving. 
Everyone is bent on bringing 
gladness to others. 


We would like you to remember 
the work of JOHN GROOM’S 
CRIPPLEAGE, founded by the 
late John Groom and the great 
Earl of Shaftesbury. We rely on 
the public to support the train- 
ing and maintaining of crippled 
girls; bringing relief and partial 
independence to a class who, 
otherwise, would be in a 
desperate condition. 


For our GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE we 
welcome gifts of toys, books—anything 
likely to add to the happiness of our 
150 charges. Their ages range from 
babyhood to 15 years. Parcels should 
be addressed: JOHN GROOM’S 
ORPHANAGE, Davenport House, 
Worfield, near Bridgnorth, Salop. 


Report gladly sent on request. 
PRESIDENT : The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 


Contributions and enquiries to the Secretary: 


JOHN GROOM’S 
CRIPPLEAGE 


37, Sekforde Street, London, E.C.|. 
Workrooms and Cottage Homes: Edgware 
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CHOOSE A BURBERRY 
WEATHERPROOF 











: \ 
BURBERRYS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





The Burberry ‘Cachet ” 
is easily recognisable in any 
gathering however exclusive. 
The Burberry weatherproof 
with the latest Burberry 
Tailored Costume. The 


latest word in comforting 
dress. 


BURBERRYS 


Telephone : 
HAYMARKET 


Whitehall 3343 
LONDON S.W.1 


AND BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD. 








MAXIMUM PRICES 


25/3 PER BOTTLE 
THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


1M. KING GEORGE WI 


BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LTD. 


HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 
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Alexander Bain, a Scotsman, may justly be re- 
garded as the father of electrical time-keeping. In 
1843, he patented an electro-magnetic pendulum, 
proposing to use the earth as electrolyte, with 
elements of zinc and copper (or carbon) 
separately buried, since the batteries and acids 
available at that time were not very satisfactory 
The switch contacts incorporated in his design, 
and shown in the upper part of the illustration, 
proved uncertain in action, but some of his 
electric clocks are even to-day keeping fairly 
accurate time, one example being housed at 
Glasgow University and another at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. 





PLUG IN TO GREENWICH * 
DhoLidt Uord tn 
DPreciston Timekeeping 





Scientific. 


Sparklers 
All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 


promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1945 
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